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THE ALDINE. 



ENGLISH RHYMES AND STORIES. 

The literature of the nursery is not so contempt- 
ible as it may appear at first. It is possessed of a 
greater antiquit)' than most readers suspect . it con- 
tains curious references to outworn and obsolete cus- 
toms ; and it sometimes commemorates important 
historical events. It exists among all nations — civ- 
ilized and savage alike — and it appears, when traced 
back, to have sprung originally from a few primitive 
roots of fable. Whittington's cat was sold' in India 
centuries before Whittington was born, and Jack the 
Giant Killer existed in the old Edda under another 
name, having flown in his shoes of swiftness from 
among the Calmuck Tartars. "Jack, commonly 
called the Giant Killer," says Sir Walter Scott, "and 
Thomas Thumb landed in England from the very 
same keels and war ships which conveyed Hengist 
and Horsa, and Ebba 
the Saxon." 

The nursery songs 
of England can be 
found in most Euro- 
pean languages, and 
the resemblance be- 
tween the different 
versions is often very 
striking. The pretty 
little song about the 
lady-bird is sung by 
the children of Ger- 
many, Denmark, and 
Sweden, as well as 
those of England and 
America. " Humpty 
Dumpty" is a great 
favorite in all parts 
of Europe ; so, also, 
is "The House that 
Jack Built," the orig- 
in of which is an old 
Hebrew hymn. Mul- 
tiplication was vexa- 
tion as far back as 
1570; and "Thirty 
Days hath Septem- 
ber " must be nearly 
as old, for it is men- 
tioned as well known 
in a play published in 
1606. " Sing a Song 
of Sixpence " is quo- 
ted by Beaumont and 
Fletcher, and " Liar, 
Liar, Lickdish " by 
Chettle. The famous 
little pony Dapple 
Gray was browsing 
in Nursery-land in 
1630; the Three Chil- 
dren were sliding on 
the ice about thirty 
years later ; and the 
Old Woman was liv- 
ing under the hill 
over one hundred and 
fifty years ago. Jack 
Horner is said to 
embody the Cavalier 
scorn of the Puritan 
hatred of Christmas 

pies, and similar abominable luxuries. Jack Spratt 
could eat no fat in 1659, when he was an Archbishop. 
Old Mother Hubbard is certainly a very elderly lady, 
and she has grown large as she has grown old. The 
first version of the ballad, in which she and her won- 
derful dog are immortalized, consisting of three stan- 
zas only. 

The nursery literature of England has been col- 
lected by several writers, among others Mr. James 
Orchard Halliwell, who has published two pleasant 
volumes on the subject. They contain many curious 
stories not to be found elsewhere, the most charac- 
teristic being oral traditions handed down from father 
to son. The story of Mr. Vinegar, which is one of 
these, is as follows : 

Mr. and Mrs. Vinegar lived in a vinegar bottle. 
Now one day, when Mr. Vinegar was from home, Mrs. 
Vinegar, who was a very good housewife, was busily 
sweeping her house, when an unlucky thump of the 
broom brought the whole house clitter-clatter, clit- 
ter-clatter, about her ears. In a paroxysm of grief 
she rushed forth to meet her husband. On seeing 



him she exclaimed, Oh, Mr. Vinegar, we are ruined, 
we are ruined : I have knocked the house down, and 
it is all to pieces ! Mr. Vinegar then said, My dear, 
let us see what can be done. Here is the door; I 
will take it on my back, and we will go forth to seek 
our fortune. They walked all that day, and at night- 
fall entered a thick forest. They were both exces- 
sively tired, and Mr. Vinegar said, My love, I will 
climb up into a tree, drag up the door, and you shall 
follow. He accordingly did so, and they both 
stretched their weary limbs on the door, and fell fast 
asleep. In the middle of the night, Mr. Vinegar was 
disturbed by the sound of voices beneath, and to his 
inexpressible dismay perceived that a party of thieves 
were met to divide their booty. Here, Jack, said 
one, here's five pounds for you ; here, Bill, here's 
ten pounds for you ; here, Bob, here's three pounds 
for you. Mr. Vinegar could listen no longer; his 




LONGING LOOKS.— J. W. Bolles. 

terror was so intense that he trembled most violently, 
and shook down the door on their heads. Away 
scampered the thieves, but Mr. Vinegar dared not 
quit his retreat till broad daylight. He then scram- 
bled out of the tree, and went to lift up the door. 
What did he behold but a number of golden guineas ! 
Come down, Mrs. Vinegar, he cried, come down, I 
say; our fortune's made, our fortune's made ! come 
down, I say. Mrs. Vinegar got down as fast as she 
could, and saw the money with equal delight. Now, 
my dear, said she, I'll tell you what you shall do. 
There is a fair at the neighboring town ; you shall 
take these forty guineas and buy a cow. I can make 
butter and cheese, which you shall sell at market, 
and we shall then be able to live very comfortably. 
Mr. Vinegar joyfully assents, takes the money, and 
goes off to the fair. When he arrived, he walked up 
and down, and at length saw a beautiful red cow. It 
was an excellent milker, and perfect in every respect. 
Oh ! thought Mr. Vinegar, if 1 had but that cow, I 
should be the happiest man alive ; so he offers the 
forty guineas for the cow, and the man declaring that, 



as he was a friend, he'd oblige him, the bargain was 
made. Proud of his purchase, he drove the cow 
backwards and forwards to show it. By-and-by he 
saw a man playing the bagpipes, Tweedle dum, twee- 
die dee ; the children followed him about, and he ap- 
peared to be pocketing money on all sides. Well, 
thought Mr. Vinegar, if I had but that beautiful in- 
strument I should be the happiest man alive — my 
fortune would be made. So he went up to the man, 
Friend, says he, what a beautiful instrument that is, 
and what a deal of money you must make. Why, 
yes, said the man, I make a great deal of money, to 
be sure, and it is a wonderful instrument. Oh ! 
cried Mr. Vinegar, how I should like to possess it! 
Well, said the man, as you are a friend, I don't much 
mind parting with it ; you shall have it for that red 
cow. Done, said the delighted Mr. Vinegar; so the 
beautiful red cow was given for the bagpipes. He 

could not play them, 
and the boys hooted 
him. Oh, my fingers 
are so very cold, said 
Mr. Vinegar to him- 
self; if I had gloves 
1 should be the hap- 
piest man alive. He 
saw a man, and said 
to him, Friend, you 
have a capital pair of 
gloves. Yes, truly, 
cried the man ; ' and 
my hands are as warm 
as possible this cold 
November day. Well, 
said Mr. Vinegar, I 
should like to have 
them. What wilt you 
give ? said the man ; 
as you are a friend, 1 
don't much mind let- 
ting you have them 
for those bagpipes. 
Done, cried Mr. Vin- 
egar. He put on the 
gloves, and felt per- 
fectly happy as he 
trudged homewards. 
At last he grew very 
tired, when he saw a 
man coming towards 
him with a good stout 
stick in his hand. 
Oh, said Mr. Vinegar, 
that I had but that 
stick ! I should then 
be the happiest man 
alive. He accosted 
the man — Friend ! 
what a good stick you 
have got. Yes, said 
the man, I have used 
it for many a long 
mile, and a good 
friend it has been, 
but if you have a fan- 
cy for it, as you are a 
friend, I don't mind 
giving it to you for 
that pair of gloves. 
Mr. Vinegar's hands 
were so warm, and his 
legs so tired, that he gladly exchanged. As he drew 
near to the wood where he had left his wife, he heard 
a parrot on a tree calling out his name — Mr. Vinegar, 
you foolish man, you blockhead, you simpleton ; you 
went to the fair and laid out all your money in buying 
a cow ; not content with that, you changed it for bag- 
pipes, on which you could not play, and which were 
not worth one tenth of the money. You fool, you — 
you had no sooner got the bagpipes than you changed 
them for the gloves, which were not worth one quar- 
ter of the money ; and when you had got the gloves, 
you changed them for a poor miserable stick ; and 
now for your forty guineas, cow, bagpipes, and gloves, 
you have nothing to show but that poor miserable 
stick, which you might have cut in any hedge. On 
this the bird laughed immoderately, and Mr. Vinegar, 
falling into a violent rage, threw the stick at its head. 
The stick lodged in the tree, and he returned to his 
wife without money, cow, bagpipes, gloves, or stick, 
and she instantly gave him such a sound cudgelling 
that she almost broke every bone in his skin. 

— Henry Richards. 



